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the bill was one from the Earl of Derby, who ridiculed the
suggestion that the effect of the bill would be to strengthen
tthe House of Lords. He pointed out that they were being
asked to add to the prerogative of the Crown, which in reality
meant adding to the power of Ministers, and since Ministers
were dependent on the House of Commons, what they were
really doing was adding to the power of the Commons, He
held the view that the House of Lords should rest on sure and
settled property, on large hereditary possessions. The bill was
defeated on third reading.
In 1876 the shortage of judges in the House was rem-
edied by the passing of an Act "for the purpose of aiding the
House of Lords in the hearing and determination of appeals/'
The Act provided for the appointment of Lords of Appeal
in Ordinary holding office for life. Such Lords of Appeal had
to have previously held high judicial office for at least two
years or to have practised at the Bar for at least fifteen years.
The maximum number of such Lords of Appeal was fixed at
four in the original Act, but was increased to six in 1913,
seven in 1929, and nine in 1947.
In 1888 the issue of life peerages was again debated in
both Houses of Parliament, and later the same year the third
Marquess of Salisbury (Prime Minister and Foreign Secre-
tary) introduced a bill which followed the main lines of Lord
John Russell's bill of i869.20 He proposed that life peerages
be granted to not more than four persons a year, such persons
being chosen from certain categories. The total number of
Life Peers should not exceed fifty at any one time. Lord
Rosebery, for the Opposition, said he would vote for the bill
because by passing it they would open the sluice-gates of re-
form. "I shall give it my humble support, not because of the
intrinsic virtues of the measure, but because I believe it to be
20 Hansard, jrd series, VoL 323, Cok 763-816; Vol. 327, Cols.
387-414; VoL 328, Cok 852-871.